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Dramatic Sketches, 


Mr. FARLEY, 
(With a Portrait.) 


As we have before observed, if we 
were to limit the selection of our 
portraits to the higher class of actors 
and actresses, the stock would soon be 
exhausted ; we must therefore occa- 
sionaliy resort to those of a more 
humble description, and now present 
our subscribers with a portrait of 
Mr. Farley, the melo-dramatic hero 
and inventor of pantemimes to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. To speak of 
this gentleman as an actor, in the 
best sense of the word, would be 
ridiculous ; but he serves to fill up a 
gap, which perhaps it would be dif- 
ficult to occupy more advantageously ; 
and in certain characters, in which 
noise and extravagant gesture are the 
Sole requisites, he is so much more 
noisy, and so much more extrava- 
gant in his action than any other 
actor, that his claims to pre-emi- 
nence in this line are universally re- 


cognized. . Need we. say that we al- | 


lude to his Grindoff, in the “ Miller 
and his Men ;” his Robinson Crusoe, 
in the piece of that name; his 


mour, in “ Timour the Tartar ;” and 


others of the kind, with the names 
of more of which we shall not under- 
take to tire our readers, because, 
truth to say, we never heard them, or 
they have entirely escaped our trea- 
cherous memory. Mr. Farley, how- 
ever, has occasionally made attempts 
of a somewhat higher nature—such 


a8 a flippant footman, (Jeremy in 
Vol. II. 


“Love for Love”) a fop, (Lord 
Trinket, in “ The Jealous Wife” or 
a sentimental livery-servant. (Fran« 
cis, in “ The Stranger.”) In none 
of these is he contemptible, and 
though he cannot be said to display any 
particular genius in the personation, 
yet he dashes through them in a lively, 
undaunted manner, which satisfies the 
million, though it perhaps affords no 
particular pleasure to the critic. 

Mr. Farley’s principal excellence 
remains to be recorded. He is, (aud 
he must find it a most laborious occu- 
pation,) the principal accoucheur 
or bringer-forth of the innumerable 
melo-drames which are yearly pro- 
duced at the classical Covent Garden 
Theatre, and the success of which 
he thus in a double manner promotes, 
both by his delectable performances 
before the curtain, and his judicious 
hints upon the subject of “scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and decorations,” 
behindit. Itis to his fertile genius, 
moreover, if we are not greatly mis- 
informed, that we are chiefly indebted 
for the invention of the ingenious 
incidents in those annual exhibitions 
called pantomimes; which, if cor- 
rect, entitles him to the warm appro- 
bation of all young ladies and gen- 
tlemen in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the town of Berwick upon Tweed. 
Mr. Farley, in short, is rather a ma- 
chinist than a performer ; but in this 
department it must be acknowledged 
that he stands without a rival, and 
that his ingenuity alone has saved 
numerous pieces from damnation. 
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History of the Theatres. 


Cuar. 7.—The Duke’s Theatre, in 
Dorset Gardens, described. 


The theatre occupied by Davenant’s 


‘company in Portugal Street, as re- 


lated in Chap. 6. proving too small, 
and otherwise incommodious, Sir W. 


Davenant, some time before his death, 
set about erecting a new one, ona 
larger and more splendid scale. Fort 
its site he fixed upon Dorset Gardens, 
near Water Lane, Fleet Street, cov- 
tiguous to the spot upon which ar 
Salisbury Court Theatre stood, a 
very near to the water-side. Ths 


| 
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building, however, he did not live to 
see completed, as he died in April 
1668, and it was not ready for the per- 
formance of plays until the’ 9th of 
November 1671, when it was opened 
by the company under the manage- 
ment of Lady Davenant, his widow, 
with Dryden’s *f Sir Martin Marall,” 
which was played three nights to 
crowded audiences, although it had 
been previously acted thirty at the 
old theatre; but the attraction pro- 
bably lay more in the novelty of the 
house, than in the merit of the play. 
Great dislike was evinced to the open- 
ing of the theatre on the part of the 
citizens, and every nerve was strained 
to prevent it, but the players in this 
instance triumphed ever their op- 
ponents, and, for a short time, pursued 
their career very successfully. 

The design for this house is said to 
have been the production of Sir 
Christopher Wren; and it appears to 
have been built in the most splendid 
manner, both externally and inter- 
nally. ‘The chief front faced the 
south, and was ornamented with a 
handsome portico. The interior was 
richly embellished, and decorated with 
busts of the principal dramatists. 
The building and scenery together 
cost £5,000. Compared with the enor- 
mous sums which have been expended 
upon our modern theatres, this ap- 
pears a mere trifle, but it was far 
inore than had hitherto been dedicated 


to such a purpose, and was in those - 


days a very serious sum. 

For a short period, the Duke’s com- 
pany performed here with good suc- 
cess; but public opinion giving the 
preference to the King’s, which num- 
bered amongst its members Hart, Mo- 
hun, Burt, Wintersel, Joe Haines, 
and others, they found their audiences 
begin to decline, andaccordingly were 
obliged to call in the aid of splendid 
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scenery, dresses, dancing, &c. to en- 
able them to make a stand against 
their rivals. This had the desired 
effect ; at least it increased the num- 
ber of their visitors, and decreased 
the profits of the other theatre; but 
still without adding greatly to their 
own; since the expenses which these 
novelties occasioned, completely ab- 
sorbded their prolits ; and thus the con- 
tending companies were bringing ruin 
upon one another, without the pros- 
pect of any advantage to either of 
them. In this state of things, a june- 
tion of their forces seemed advisable, 
and was eflected in 1682, through the 
excrtions of Betterton ; upon which 
the Duke’s Company removed to 
Drury-Lane, and the actors, thus 
united, were henceforth called His 
Majesty’s Servants. The Dorset Gar- 
dens’ House was not, however, wholly 
deserted ; they continued to perform 
at it occasionally, and several new 
pieces were subsequently produced 
there. On the accession of James. 
the Second, in 1685, the appellation 
of The Duke’s Theatre was changed 
to that of The Queen’s, in compliment 
to his wife. Dramatie performances 
appear lo have finally terminated there 
about the year 1696, after which it 
was used for the exhibitions of prize- 
fighters, &e. and in 1709 was pulled 
down. The sile was fur many years 
afterwards a wood-yard, and is now 
we believe occupied by offices belong- 
ing to the New River Company. 

The above view is copied from a 
plate which forms the frontispiece to 
the Empress of Morocco,” a tragedy, 
by Elkanah Scttle, which was per- 
formed here with great success, and 
was the first play embellished with 
copper-plates, of which it has five, 
besides the one we have given. The 
‘ Gentieman’s Magazine” for July, 
1814, contains a view of this theatre, 
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differing essentially from that which 
accompanies these remarks, but no 
account is afforded of the manner in 
which it was obtained, or from whence 
it was copied. The accuracy of the 
plate given in Settle’s piece may cer- 
tainly be relied on; but perhaps both 
the views are correct, and the varia- 


tions were occasioned by the theatrg 
being repaired ; or they may represent 
different points of view. [n our next 
we shall give a copy of another of 
the plates from the “ Empress of 


Morocco,” representing the interior 
of the house. 


Rebiew of Books. 


Copy of a Memorial presented to the 
Lord Chamberlain by the Com- 
mittee of Management of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and 
by the Proprietors of the Thea- 
tre Royal, Covent Garden, against 
the Olympic and Sans Pareil The- 
atres; with Copies of two Letters 
in reply to the contents of such 
Memorial, addressed to the Lord 
Chamberlain, by Robert William 
Elliston, Comedian. London. 
Miller, 1818. 8vo. pp. 142. 3s. 


What has long been foreseen, and 
repeatedly predicted, has at length 
come to pass. Those overgrown 
monsters, the winter theatres, after 
all their splendid and senseless exhi- 
bitions, after having degraded the 
drama of their country, to make 
room for the introduction of exolic 
absurdities, have found that they have 
been pursuing a ruinous as well as a 
ridiculous course ; they have found 
that the majority of the public prefer 
visiting the Minor Theatres, where 
they have at least a chance of hear- 
ing somewhat resembling common 
Seuse, rather thau pay seven shil- 
lings to have their ears disgusted 
with the silly trash which has of late 
been presented to the inhabitants of 
this enlightened metropolis at the 
“national theatres”? In this extre- 
mity, they have coalesced in endea- 
vouring to crush their diminutive but 
formidable rivals, and accordingly a 
Memorial, signed by the Drury Lane 


Committee on the one part, and the 
Covent Garden Managers on the 
other, was presented to the Lord 
Chamberlain, praying him to inter- 
fere, and put a stop to the too-suc. 
cessful proceedings of these insolent 
intruders upon their “ monopoly.” 
This has heen replied to by Mr. . 
Elliston, in a very spirited and well- 
written pamphlet, the title of which 
we have transcribed, In this he re- 
futes their arguments and ridicules 
their reasoning very successfully ; 
but as it cannot be expected that we 
should enter into a minute examina- 
tion of the subject, we shall content 
ourselves with transcribing some ma- 
terial passages from Mr. Elliston’s 
work, which will sufficiently illus 
trate the spirit and ability with which 
it is written. On the complaiut of 
the Memorialists, that at the Olympic 
and Sans Pareil the regular drama 
was performed, Mr. Elliston remarks 
thus :— 


The real truth is, that, instead of 
complaining that the Olympic and 
Sans Pareil Theatres ‘ have become 
Theatres for the performance of the 
regular drama,’ they should have 
told your lordship that the patent 
Theatres have become Theatres for 
the display of the irregular drama: 
that the encroachment was, in truth, 
committed by the patent Theatres 
on the minor ‘Theatres; and not by 
the minor Theatres on the patent 
Theatres ; and that it was in the rage 
of engrossing the whole store ol stage 
exhibition, from the deepest — 
of tragedy to the highest flights of Us 
rope dancing, from the amblings © 
the poet to the amblings of the ridi0s- 
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house, from the splended illusion of 
the scene-painter to the sloppings of 
the stage with * real water, ” from 
the attic playfulness of ‘* Congreve” 
to the more congenial playfulness of 
‘‘Puss in Boots,’ that the memo- 
rial.alists had, on this occasion, re- 
suived to call in question your lord- 
ship’s good conduct and good sense: 
to ask your lordship to nullify, and to 
stult fy, yourown acts: to beat down, 
altogether, if they could, their neigh- 
bours’ fences; and, at any rate, to 
try to strip those neighbours of the 
slight descriptions of attraction they 
possess; which, homely as they are, 
are not too homely to be an object of 


jealousy and emulation, to the self- 


called ‘ supporters’ and dispensers of 
‘the dignities of the national drama!” 

Upon the wasteful expenditure 
in the establishments of the Winter 
Theatres, some pointed observations 
occur, which are doubly interesting 
as proceeding from the pen of a man 
who may be supposed to possess a 
practical knowledge of the subject 
upon which he treats. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that were a proper 
system of retrenchment adopted in 
every department, the present enor- 
mous prices of admission might at 
once be reduced ; but whilst the sum of 
nearly £35 per week is lavished upon 
one of the worst actresses that ever 
stepped upon a stage, it can scarcely 
be a matter of surprise that such a 
tax is laid upon the pockets of all 
play-goers. Mr. Elliston’s remarks 
upon theatrical management are very 
much to the purpose :— 


** My lord, there is not a person of 
the vulgarest information, and who 
has had the opportunity of sceing, or 


knowing, any of the circumstances” 


connected with these establishments ; 
not an individual, from the highest 
function they bestow, to the lowest 
menial they employ, who is not per- 
a aware that the large expendi- 
ure 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden The- 
atres, has been occasioned, first, by 
the prodigalities and indiscretions of 
some of those who have been con- 
cerned in the property and manage- 
ment of these concerns; and by the 
Provisions of money necessary to ar- 
range aud compromise the embarrass- 
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‘of late years,’ incurred 
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ments arising from those prodigalities 
and indiscretions :—secondly, by the 
improvidence, which left the Theatres, 
lately destroyed, in an insufficient 
State of insurance from fire, when 
such insurance, to an adequate amount, 
might have been obtained :—thirdly, 
by the gigantic, and, in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, the 
profuse and ostentatious, system of 
re-building, into which the memoria- 
lists entered; and, as thé event soon 
proved, by the ill-conceived design, 
and wholly inapplicable nature, of 
some of the costly parts of the edi- 
fices they raised :—and, fourthly, by 
the large charges attending some of 
the dllegitimate performances “ of late 
years’ produced at those Theatres ; 
and which performances the memoria- 
lists have, no doubt, been driven to 
produce, to tempt the public, by the 
novelty and strangeness of such per- 
formances, to yield to the heavy tax, 
which all these accumulated errors 
had led in the prices of admission. 
These, my lord, I say, are notorious!y 
the causes of the large, and, for the 
greater part, as regards ‘ the support 
of the national drama,’ the unneces- 
sary expenditure, in which the memo- 
rialists and those concerned with 
them, in these Theatres, have ‘ of 
late years,’ embarked. So far from 
such expenditure having been occa- 
sioned by, or having been necessary 
to, or having been employed in, ‘ the 
support of the national drama,’ — I 
allege, without a power of contradic- 
tion on the part of those opposed to 
me, that this expenditure has been 
occasioned by a waste of the profits 
which ‘patent privileges’ have pro- 
duced :—by a waste of the resources 
which those privileges, wisely used, 
might have secured:—that no such 
expenditure has been necessary, oF 18 
-at all incident, to the ‘support of the 
national drama ;’ and that the expen- 
diture alleged, instead of having been 
employed in ‘ the support of the na- 
tional drama,’ has been chiefly em- 
ployed in the measures thought neces- 
sary to repair the mischiefs of past 
misconduct ; and of evident neglect, 
as tothe proper security of the pro- 
perty held in charge. I say, my lord, 
that the corruption of ‘ the national 
drama,’ and not its ‘ support,’ has 
been one of the manifest consequences 
of these measures; and that the 
public are called upon to contribute 
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largely, and needlessly, to ‘ the sup- 
port,’ not of ‘the national drama,’ 
but of the mongrel system which has 
been engrafted upon it: of that sys- 
tem which it has been thought fit to 
palm on the play-going part of the 
community, as the system for which 
they ought to pay av exorbitant price ; 
while the commodity whieh ought, 
really to be supplied at the regular 
Theatres, might be afforded on terms 
far more reasonable; and on such 
terms as would enable all ranks of 
seciety to participate, with conve- 
nience, in the enjoyment of the high- 
est orders of dramatic entertainment 
and instruction. 

“¢ It cannot be said, my lord, that 
I am talking on this subject, without 
book. I am an old stager; and have been 
long accustomed to all the mysteries 
of theatrical management. I venture 
to assert that one third of the sum 
stated by the memorialists, (that is, 
one thrd of ‘a million sterling,’ ) 
would be more than sufficient to raise 
and to equip in the most competent 
manner, two Theatres of such dimen- 
siens, of such accommodations, and 
of such attributes generally, as are 
requisite for the performance of the 
‘regular drama’ inthe metropolis: of 
two such Theatres as would be suffi- 
cient for the ‘support? of the full 
character and ‘ dignity of the national 
drama;’ and for the ample compen- 
sation of that superior class of stage 
performers, which it may surprise 
some of the memorialists to hear 
Should alone be found in the leading 
characters of the drama ina national 
Theatre. He who held a patent, ora 
license, my lord, for such a Theatre, 
subject, as to the construction and 
objects of the Theatre, to all the con- 
ditions I have mentioned, and subject, 
further to the condition that his prices 
of admission should not exceed those 
of the days of ‘Garrick,’ (that is, 
that his box-price should be ds. his 
pit os. and his galleries 2s. and Is,) 
would, I am certain, my lord, be not 
only equal to his original undertaking 
and his current engagements; but 
would be in the high road to the pos- 
Session of a substantial fertune. All 
this, it is true, would require not only 
a diligent, and an upright manage- 
ment; but a really professional ma- 
nasement. The house must be of a 
size, which should afford a chance of 
hearing, and of seeing : — private 


boxes, with certain distinguished CX 
ceptions, must yield to public aceon, 
modation : — overflowing audience, 
must not be produced by the attrae. 
tion of orders:—the performances 
must not depend on individual ey. 
cellence, however rare; but On that 
general contribution of talent, and 
consistency of casting, which formed 
the glory of the old school; and 
which is as necessary to good drama. 
tic effect, as harmony is to music, or 
painting; or symmetry to architec. 
ture :—pieces condemned and scouted 
> the public voice, must not be de. 
clared to have been received ‘ with 
acclamation and rapture :’ — when 
such pieces could no longer keep the 
Stage, it must not be said that they 
were ‘completely established in pub- 
lic favour:’—when absurdities like 
these were openly .confessed, and 
their abolition promised, they must 
not in six weeks be re-established :— 
horses must nit be mixed with trage- 
dians; nor dogs with singers; nor 
rope-dancers comic actors:— 
‘real water’ andtumblers must be con- 
signed to their proper piaces of exhibi- 
tion :—rehearsals must be directed by 
men of experience, and not by men 
of fashion ;—and the licentious, but 
perhaps, unavoidable, debasements of 
a Theatre, must not be made more 
grossly palpable, by Chinese garni- 
ture and by barbarous illumination! 
All these modes of ‘ supporting the 
dignity of the national drama’ must 
be spared. All the innovations, 10 
short, of modern quackery must be 
discarded. Such changes must, of 
course, be admitted, as should be 
suited to the improved state of the 
arts; and to the altered customs aud 
opinions of society. But the work to 
be performed, my lord, would for the 
greater part, be, to retrace the path 
which has been forsaken: and to 
restore the regimen, by which the 
regular Theatres in the British me- 
tropolis once possessed, and deserved 


to possess, a pre-eminent reputation. 


Ere we conclude, there is one 
sround of complaint stated by the 
Memorialists against the Minor 
Theatres, which we cannot refrain 
from noticing, viz. that Mr. Mil- 
man’s tragedy of “ Fazio” has been 
played there. In this instance, as 
in many others, they condescended 
to accept a hint from these rivals 
whom they aflect so to despise 
They were repeatedly urged by publis 
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writers, so far back as 1815, to pro- 
duce this piece, but it was not till 
men of superior talent and spirit had 
brought it forward, that these gen- 
tlemen could be induced to pay the 
slightest attention to it, and now for- 
sooth they have the assurance to 
claim the performance of it as their 
exclusive right! We sincerely con- 
yratulate Mr. Elliston on the able 
manner in which he has conducted 
his defence, and trust that the argu- 
ments he has brought forth may 
eventually be benelicial to the drama 
of our country. 


A Statement of Matters relative to 
the King’s Theatre. By E. Wa- 
ters, Esq. London. Ebers, 1818. 
2s. 6d. 


Of the efiects of gentlemen form- 
ing themselves into Commiltees for 
superintending — theatrical — affairs, 
the fate of Drury Lane might be 
thought to have afforded sufli- 
cient example. When a theatre is 
notoriously ill-governed, and_ lias- 
icning to ruin, such interference may 
not be surprising; but the circum- 
stance of any set of men embodying 
themselves to animadvert upon the 
conduct of a manager whose abilities 
and exertions have been rewarded 
with a degree of success and public 
approbation altogether unparalleled is 
a mode of conduct as novel as it is 
ridiculous. However, since the cre- 
ation of the world there has been 
a set of beings anxious to inter- 
meddle with matters which they are 


Wholly unqualified both by nature - 


and their stations in life to compre- 
hend, and amongst this description 
of personas it is impossible not to 
class the nobility and gentry form- 
ing the Committee at the Thatched 
House Tavern. 

During the whole of our experi- 
ence in theatrical affairs, the King’s 
Theatre has never been in so de- 
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servedly prosperous a state as in the 
few seasons it has been under the 
management of Mr. Waters; and 
we believe that were the members of 
the Committee to exercise their own 
faculties, rather than form their opi- 
nions from the reports of interested 
persons, they would at once perceive 
the truth of this. Te prove what 
portion of judgment has been evin- 
ced on this occasion, we shall intro- 
duce a little anecdote which occurred 
at the Marchioness of Salisbury’s 
conversazione a few evenings since. 
A leading member of the Committee, 
stepping up to a celebrated singer on 
the Opera establishment, observed 
that he was present at the perfor- 
mance of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
on the preceding night, and never 
saw av Opera better performed.— 
** Indeed !” replied the singer, “ then 
I am astonished your lordship should 
countenance a Committee in opposi- 
tion to the theatre, if you think the 
performances are so good.” —“ Oh! 
aye, very true ;” replied the noble lord, 
but they tell me they are bad, and 
therefore I presume they must be so !” 
—This isa fact, and needs no com- 
ment ; and having stated thus much, 
we proceed to give a brief summary 
of the proceedings which have given 
rise to the above remarks : 

In the month of May last, an ad- 
vortisement appeared in the daily 
papers, inviting a meeting of the 
nobility and gentry interested in the 
affairs of the King’s Theatre, to as- 
semble at the Thatched House Ta- 
vern. A meeting accordingly took 
place May 30th, Lord Aylesbury 
in the chair, and many complaints 
were made of the management of 
the Opera House during the present 
season. Without commenting on 
those complaints, we would merely ask 
how comes it that what was last year 
on all hands acknowledged to be the 
most effective set of performers ever 
seen upon the Opera Stage, has by 
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the sole secession of Madame Cam- 
porese (leaving the addition of Gar- 
cia and Miss Corri out of the ques- 
tion) become all at once so utterly 
contemptible as the Committee would 
represent it to be ? The truth is that 
a mere spirit of fault-finding has dic- 
tated their proceedings, What but such 
a spirit as this would have suggested 
a complaint that the company pos- 
sessed no Italian female ? How unfor- 
tunate for Madame Fodor, the sweet- 
est singer ever heard upon the stage, 
that she happened to be born on this 
side of the Alps. To the objec- 
tions of the Committee, Mr. Waters 
has in his pamphlet replied by incon- 
trovertible facts. In order to give 
some idea of the difficulties attendant 
upon the engagement of foreign 
Singers and dancers, with the ridi- 
culously enormous salaries required 
by these gentry, we subjoin a few of 
the facts disclosed by Mr. Waters: 
beginning with the dancers. 
Monsieur Paul demanded for two 
months, 30,000 franes or £1250. 


Mademoiselle Le Gros demanded 
for three months, £1000, a clear bene- 
fit, two guineas a day, her travelling 
expences, and a table. This lady 
was offered by Mr. Waters 500 for 16 


representations, which is equal to £31 
Ss. per night! 


Monsieur Du Port 600 guineas a 
month ; to be secured ata banker’s. A 
benefit free of all expenses, with a new 


ballet—An apartment in the theatre, 
and a table of three courses !!! 


Monsieur Vestris, Sen. £1500, a 


free benetit, and the expense of the 
voyage. 


Mademoiselle M—e 1000 Louis, and 
a night ; or £1200. without a night, and 
the voyage to be paid. 


SINGERS. 

Signora E. P. as a Prima Donna 
Seria, demanded £2500, a free bene- 
fit, travelling expenses, a table, and 


permission to perform ina man’s cha- 
racter. 


A, £1500, a table 

SIX COVers, travelling expenses, and 

Signora T. B. as Prima Donna 


Buffa, asks £1000, free b-netit, and 
travelling expenses. 


Signor and Signora CR. ask 
together 2500 guineas, with the Drivie 
lege to sing at Concerts, a dressip 
room, 14 covers, a coach to the 
theatre, and an advance of 250 Zuineas, 


Madame from Milan, 
first comic absolute singer, demanded 
as follows:—1. To appear in Operas 
of her own choice, and the singers 
who performed in it to be to her satis. 
faction,—2. 2000 guineas in gold for 
the season, in monthly payments,—s, 
a free benelit, ensured to amount to 
500 guineas, with liberty to givea new 
Opera.—4. An advance of 200 guineas 
at Milan, the moment the engagement 
was signed,—5. All dresses to be provi. 
ded to her satisfaction,—6. Liberty to 
sing at any private concert,—7. a ear. 
riage to take her to and from the the. 
atre at all times. 

This we think is quite sufficient 
to shew the difficulty of engaging 
singers; and in addition to many 
others which we have not quoted, as 
considering it superfluous, we are 
aware that Mr. Waters offered terms 
to Signora Ronzi, who although but 
a novice in her profession, had the 
conscience to demand 2000 guineas 
for herself, and 1600 for her husband. 
Ere we conclude our remarks, we 
cannot avoid observing that the sub- 
scription to the boxes, which the 
Committee complained of as being 
increased, Mr. Waters states to be 
decreased. During Mr. Taylor’s ma- 
nagement it was £315, and now but 
£300 for the season. With regard tothe 
excellence of the company, which 1s 
also complained of, Mr. Kelly, who 
was examined by the committee, said 
that he never knew so good a com 
pany as the present; asa proof of 
his assertion he stated that Crivelli 
was engaged at Milan for two seasons, 
at 48000 livres, and that Garcia had 
been offered his own terms to retura 
to Naples. We trust that the Com- 
mittee, and those connected with It, 
will upon mature consideration ra 
the folly of their proceedings, 
we sincerely hope that the contemp- 
tible disapprobation which has 
indiscriminately manifested at ps 
Opera of late, wilk no longer 
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practised to the annoyance of the 
more peaceably inclined part of the 
audience. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
The sale of the library of the late 
John Nixon, Esq. which we an- 
nounced in our last, was commenced 
by Mr. Evans on the 27th May, and 
continued the three subsequent days. 
The following quarto plays were 
amongst those most worthy notice; 
Marston’s*‘ Insatiate Countess,” 1631 ; 
“ Tis Pity She’s a Whore,” 1633.— 
Heywood’s “‘ Maidenhead well Lost,” 
and others, 19s. Perry.-- Heywood’s“ [f 
you know not me, you know nobody,” 
2 Parts, 1639, £2. Sturt.— Hey- 
wood’s “ Iron Age,’? 2 Parts, £2 6s. 
Massinger’s “ New Way, &c.-—‘‘ Em- 
peror of the East,’—“ Duke of Mi- 
lan.” and others, £1. Rodd.— 
“ Merry Devil of Edmonton,”—“ Hog 
hath lost his Pearle,’ 1614.—Jon- 
son’s “ Eustward Hoe,”—Daye’s 
“ of Gulls,” 1606, and others,” 


£4 Qs, Rodd.—Massinger’s “ Fatal 
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Dowry,” 1632.—“ Duke of Florence,” 
1636.—“ Unnatural Combat,” and 
others, £1 ls. 6d. Longman.— 
“ Cupid’s Whirligig,” 1611.+—“ Dek- 
ker’s “ Honest Whore,’ 2 Parts.— 
Lower’s “ Phenix in her Flames,’’ 
1639.—Heywood’s “ Rape of Lu- 
erece,” 1639, &e. £2 12s. 6d. 
Longman. — Fletcher’s “ Faithful 
Shepherdess.” {1. Rhodes.—'The 
first edition of “ Richard the Third,” 
1597, was sold for £33 10s. to Mr. 
Heber ; who also purchased the fol- 
lowing:—“ Romeo and Juliet,” 
1599, £10 10s.—“ Pericles,’ 1609, 
£4 1ls.—“ Troilus and Cressida,’’ 
1609, £9 9s.—-Amongst the folio 
volumes on the second day was Gar- 
rick’s Copy of Killigrew’s Plays, with 
portraits, by Fairthorne, of Kiug 
Charles and Killigrew, which sold for 
£2 8s. to Woodburn.—The Duchess 
of Newcastle’s Plays, 2 vols. sold 
to Rodd for £2 2s. and Lady FE. 
Carew’s “ Miriam” 1613, to Longman, 
for £1 lls. 6d. 


London Theatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

“TL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO.” 

This is nearly the only house 
which has produced any novelty 
during the past month, and here we 
have been presented with a plentiful 
proportion. New Singers, new 
Dancers, Revived Operas, and new 
Divertissements. The first of these 


which demands our notice is the 


“ Matrimonio Segreto” of Cimarosa, 
revived on the 30th of May. This 
Piece has often before been per- 
formed in this country, and the prin- 
cipal airs it contains are so generally 
known, that it is needless‘ for us to 
advance aught upon the subject of 
its general merits. Since it Jast was 
played, the cast of characters has 
undergone some alteration. 

{n the representation. of that 


strange non-descript, Count Robinson, 
Vol. IL. 


which is intended for an English no- 
bleman, Ambrogetti was for the 
most part eminently happy ; though 
in one or two scenes he fell into the 
habit which has been growing upon 
him of late, that of overdoing his 
part. Even an excess of this, how- 
ever, is far preferable to the lifeless 
performances which we formerly were 
accustomed to on this stage, but 
which the example of Ambrogetti, 
and the emulation excited by the 
popularity his exertions have ac- 
quired, seem completely to have put 
toshame and banished. Jt is to this 
we must attribute the Jife and spirit 
which his colleagues have infused 
into their acting, and thereby ren- 
dered an Italian Opera somewhat 
morc thana mere attempt to charm the 
ear by a“ concord of sweet sounds.” 

We here allude particularly to 
Naldi, who vied with Ambrogetti for 
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superiority, and rendered Geronimo 
an almost equally amusing per- 
formance. Signora Garcia, who 
made her débit on this evening is, 
we presume, sister to the gentleman 
of that name. She appears to be a 
middle-aged jiady, possessing few 
pretensions to beauty, fineness of 
voice, or brilliancy of execution ; 
but is nevertheless a correct singer, 
and will be no doubt useful in a cer- 
tain humble cast of parts. 

in ‘a new Divertissement on this 
evening, a Madile. Hullin from Paris 
made her first appearance. This is 
an exiremely young lady ; we should 
imagine not more than fourteen or 
fifieen ; but she appears to be already 
initiated into all ihe mysteries of her 
art, and performed in such a manner 
as to draw down loud applause even 
from the malcontents who of late 
have infested this house to “run a 
muck, and tilt at all they meet.” 

‘To make our record complete, we 
must notice the appearance of a 
Madame Leoni on the 9th of June, as 
Servilia in “ La Climenza di Tito ;” 
but as it was an unsuccessful attempt, 
and as she has not repeaicd the ex- 
periment, we shall not trouble our 
readers with any further remarks 
upon the subject. The most valua- 
bie addition which has been made to 
the ballet this season has been in the 
person of Madame Ginetti, who 
came forward for the first time on 
the 15th of June in “ Tamerlane et 
Bajazet.” This lady is a most fi- 
nished and graceful dancer, has a 
fine figure, and is in every respect 
calculated io add greatly to the 
strength and value of this depart- 
iment of the establishment. | 


Mr. MATHEWS’ “AT HOME.? 

Mr. Mathews terminated his novel 
undertaking on the 16th of J une, after 
having for forty nights drawn toge- 
ther what were really “ brilliant and 
crowded audiences ;” and this, too, 


by the sole unaided force of his own 
abilities. It is impossible to convey 
to him a higher compliment than i, 
state this simple fact. He has ascey. 
tained what must hitherto have been 
quite unknown to Mr. Arnold, piz 
exactly how much his theatre yilj 
hold; for never till Mr. Mathews 
commenced his operations there did 
we sec it completely filled. 

After his imitations, Mr. Mathews 
came forward, and the tumultuous 
applause with which he was greeted 
having somewhat subsided, he ad. 
dressed the audience in the following 
manner :— 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen, I now 
come to the only painful part of my 
exertions—that of bidding you fare- 
well. So entirely have the great pa- 
tent theatres exhausted the language 
of self-commendation, that they have 
left me no choice of terms that can 
express my gratitude for ‘ overflow. 
ing and brilliant audiences ;’ ‘rap- 
turous, unanimous, and unbounded 
applause ;? ‘ roars of laughter,’ un- 
qualified approbation ;? and unpre- 
cedented success. I must therefore 
content myself with offering in less 
pompous, but not less sincere, phra- 
seology, the humble tribute of my 
heartfelt thanks. Accept, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, this homely but genuine 
expression of my feelings, and believe 
that it will be the proudest recollec- 
tion of my life, that during the course 
of forty evening’s entertainments, I 
have been honoured not only with 
full houses, but also by your appro- 
bation and applause. The question, 
whether I had done wisely in leaving 
the boards of what are called the re- 
gular theatres, and which was some 
time problematical, is now decided, 
and I may say (without more vanity 
than your encouragement will fully 
justify).is decided in my favour. ; 
now, therefore, quit the metropols 
with the cheering and flattering bope 
that I shall be again welcomed on my 
return next spring with new matter 
and new subjects for your amuse- 
ment. 


I am aware, Ladies and Gentle’ 
and it is fit you should be aware als 
that very serious efforts have ~ 
made by the proprietors and mana 
of the winter theatres to drive me Iro 
this asylum; and, as I had decline 


to eat their bread, for which I 
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jyst all. relish, they wished to deprive 
fie of the means of eating any bread 
at all: at least, so it appears. At all 
events, they have certainly envied, and 
endeavoured to prevent my feaping, 
that plentiful harvest, which has 
ripened in the sunshine of your favour. 
But this [ beg to state distinctly, that 
while I am advised that my per- 
formances are within the strict letter 
of the law, no fear shall deter me from 
proceeding; and that I will resist 
strenuously and firmly any measures 
that may be pursued to support an 
unjust monopoly, to my injury; and 
that I shall double all the energies of 
my resistance from the recollection 
that I am contending in the cause of 
the public, who ought nét to be cur- 
tailed of their lawful amusements, or 
to be told by patentees, ‘ if you won’t 
come and laugh with us, you shall not 
vo to laugh elsewhere.’ ‘That I shatl 
make you laugh again and aguin, I 
sincerely hope; and though I must 
choose a merrier subject than patent 
theatres and monopoly, I do not 
doubt that [ shall have the cordial 
salisfaction of meeting again next 
year as many smiling faces as have 
graced this theatre for the last forty 
nights that I have had the honour and 
happiness of receiving you ‘ At 
Home.” With feelings of the most 
heartfelt gratitude, I respectfully take 
my leave.” 


If any of our readers will take the 
trouble to compare our report of 
this speech, with that given in any of 
the newspapers, they will perceive 
many and material variations. In the 
latter, all that part relating to the 
hostile proceedings of the winter- 
managers is carefully omitted. What 
will not bribery effect? The venality 
of our boasted press, in many re- 
spects, surpasses belief, 


DRURY LANE. 


A novelty of a peculiar description 


has occurred at this theatre during 
the past month. On the 11th of June 
the following portentous notice ap- 


peared posted about the town, and in 
the newspapers :— 


** Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, June 
i\th.—The publi¢ are respectfully in- 
formed that, from unavoidable cireum- 
stances, there will beno performances 
at this theatre till Monday next, when 
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‘The Castle of Andalusia,’ and a new 
farce, called ‘Is He Alive »’ with other 
entertainments, will be represented, 
for the benetit of Mr. Harley and Mr. 


Knight.” 


The “ unavoidable circumstances” 
which gave rise to the above uncom- 
mon occurrence are given below. 
Mr. Kean, however, having gene- 
rously consented to play a few nights 
gratis for various “ respectable per- 
formers,” whose finances would have 
been materially injured by missing 
the opportunity of putting off a few 
tickets on their benefit nights, the 
house has been opened again for a 
few nights, we believe solely on 
the account of individuals. 

The promised farce of “ Is he alive?” 
was brought forward on June 15. It 
answered the usual purposes of a be- 
nefit piece, but we presume wili never 
again be permitted to “ revisit the 
glimpses of the moon.” Mr. Kean has 
appearedin Hing John and Alexander, 
but the attempts have rather detracted 
from, than added to, his fame. 


MEETINGS OF THE PROPRIETORS. 


On Saturday, May 30, a meeting, 
consisting of most of the committee 
and performers of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, took place in the Salvuon. 

Mr. Peter Moore opened the busi- 
ness. He stated, that the circum- 
stances of the theatre were suchas to 
render it impossible to go on without 
material and immediate change in the 
receipts at the doors; and as that 
‘could not be contemplated, it became 
necessary to make an application to 
those who had large salaries at Lhe 
theatre, with a view of continuing 
the existence of the concern. 

. A proposition was made that each 
performer who had upwards of £4. 
a week, should allow a reduction to 
take place. ‘Fhe gradation should 
be according to the extent of the 
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salary ; where the salaries ; were very 
great, one-half. 

The actors looked amazed. 

Lord Yarmouth eulogized the ta- 
lents of the company, and declared 
that if the proposition was not acce- 
ded to, the theatre must close. 

Mr. Dowton.—Then let it close. 
My voice is but the voice of an indi- 
vidual upon the establishment, but E 
will never relinquish one farthing 
of my salary. I am ashamed to see a 
set of noblemen and gentlemen at- 
tempting to oppress a few individuals. 
I am myse'f the proprietor of many 
theatres in the country, by some of 
which I lose £40 a week, and Ishould 
blush to call the performers together 
to give up a shilling for my benefit. 
Talk of noblemen! I would not wish 
to offend people of rank, but I don’t 
think them superior either in feeling 
or judgment to other people. 

A conversation took place, ir which 
it was said by a committee-man, that 
he knew but of three persons who 
had engagements. 

Mrs. Bartley observed, that the prin- 
ciple of refusing to recognize engage- 
ments might be acted upon by any 
new committee, and attempts, of 
course, made to deprive the per- 
formers of their salaries at every new 
appointment. 

Committec-man.—If we allow a 
fortnight’s salary to each of you, will 
you accept of the proposition ? 

Actors.—No, no; no compromise ; 
we will have our bond. 

Mr. Dowton (addressing himself to 
the committee. )—If you are in want 
of money, V’ll give you a draft for 
£500 on my banker, by which you will 
be enabled to go on a little time. 
dig then wished to know 

y would consent to give 


the concern credit for their salaries 
during the season ? 
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Mr. Dowton.—I have no abjection, 
provided you give me security, 

Committee-man. — Security! Ca, 
you expect that we ean give you per: 
sonal security ? 

Mr. Dowton.—Certainly ; if you d 
not, we can’t give credit. 

It was then intimated to the com. 
mittee, that the performers wished to 
be left to themselves, im order to come 
to aregular decision.—The committee 
withdrew, and the proposition was 
negatived, there being about five 
hands for it, and thirty against it. 

Immediately after the decision, all 
the lower orders about the theatre 
rushed into the saloon, and seemed 
willing to promote the views of the 
committee by their votes, but it was 
too late. 

On Tuesday, June 2, there was 
another meeting upon general ailairs, 
when it appeared that they were in 
a most deplorable state; and, that 
the debts of the concern, including 
those before the building of the the- 
atre, exceeded £80,000. The chair 
man, Mr. Dent the banker, stated 
that the defalcation did not arise 
from any fault on the part of those 
concerned, but frem circumstances 
wholly unforeseen, amongst which 
was the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte! and the present novelty 
and attraction at the Lyceam 
theatre. These events caused. 2 
falling off of £100 per night. After 
much talking about the best method 
of raising the wind—Mr. Robins 


proposed forming a committee 
Proprietors to examine inte t 


affairs of the theatre. In the eourse 
of the day, Kean observed, that much 
might be done at the theatre; and 
under that idea he had purchased 
another £500 share. With regard 


to the letting the theatre, the chair: 
man stated, that the rent and taxes 
were £3000 per annum, which tog’ 
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ther with other expenses obliged 
those who would have it, to pay £11800 
per annum for it. It was finally 
agreed that a Committce of fifteen 
Proprietors should proceed with the 
Bill in Parliament for raising money 
which was presented by Mr. P. 
Moore, on May 23. 


On the Sth of June the proprie- 
tors again agdin met, with Mr. 
Douglas Kinnaird as_ chairman, 
when it appeared that the debts of 
theatre amounted to £80,080 13s. 5d. 
and that the arrears due to the new 
renters must be discharged before 
any profit came to the proprietors. 
It was resolved that an important re- 
duction in the salaries was indispen- 
sable ; that the theatre should not be 
kept open longer than the performers 
had their benefits, unless they ran the 
tisk of the loss themselves—that no 
attempt should be made to open the 
theatre next season without previous 
arrangement with the creditors—that 
if arrangements are made, £6000 be 
raised—and that a person properly 
qualified be sole manager, the com- 
mittee only to superintend the pecu- 
niery concerns. In the course of 
the day Lord Yarmouth observed that 
he had been connected with the com- 
mittee but a very short time, but still 
his experience induced him to state 
that the management of the theatre 
could only be conducted by one 
despotic professional man. Mr. Fal- 
lowtield said that however, lamentable 


their situation might be, the affairs: 


of Covent Garden Theatre were not 
much better. Mr. G. H. Robins 
contradicted this statement. After 
some further conversation, all the re- 
resolutions were carried, and the 
meeting broke up. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


One incident only, requiring no- 
tice, has occurred at this theatre 
during the past month. 


On the Ilth 


of June, Mr. Liston’s benefit night, 
he made his appearance riding upon 
a donkey, and in that situation pro- 
ceeded to deliver an address to the 
audience. During this ridiculous 
exhibition, the undermost ass unfor- 
tunately began to obey the calls of 
nature, and very indecorous conse- 
quences were the result. We beg 
our readers will recollect that this 
took place on the boards of one of 
our classical, national, intellectual 
theatres. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


ENGLISH OPBRA HOUSE. 

On the 24th of June we went to 
this emporium of native talent, for 
the purpose of witnessing a dance of 
American Indians, &c ;!! as it would 
have been the very height of extra- 
vagance to pay separately for every 
absurdity produced at this house, we 
saw also Mrs. H. Kemble as Polly, 
who made her debit as Rosetta in 
“Love ina Village,” on the 22nd 
June ; and a Mr. St. Albin and Miss 
Aylett, dancers from Dublin, who ap- 
peared on the opening of the theatre 
June 20.— 

Imprimis— ofthese said warriors. Se- 
ven gentlemen, habited ina grotesque 
manner,(whose names are as incompre- 
hensible as their evolutions) as a preli- 
minary to their entrée, set up a most 
infernal howl—they then rush on the 
stage and squabble, squat, grin, caper, 
jabber, shoot at a target, dance a 
fandango to the music alias thump- 
‘ing of a tub with a small stick, 
which they continue as long as conve- 

nient, then howl again and exit.—This 

isthe surprising exhibition which Mr. 

Arnold tells us has been greeted with 

the “greatest applause,” and which 

has ‘  exeiled the most animated feel- 
ings of astonishment and satisfaction,” 
and which the man in the “ Morning 

Post,” vows nightly attracts crowded 

houses. We will not presume to state 

what construction these gentry are 
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pleased to put upon the word crowded 
—but on the evening we were present, 
we can assure our readers that the 
crowded audience consisted of a few 
stragglers in the pit; amongst whom 
we saw a police officer or two on duty, 
who certainly ought not to mix with 
the audience unless their interference 
be necessary. The boxes also were 
miserably filled, and even though the 
manager has been obliged to revert 
to the custom of half price, which 
Mr. Bartley in a speech last year, 
so much reprobated, we could not 
perceive that it had any good effect, 
for the addition to the audience was 
very trifling after it commenced. 

Mrs. H. Kemble, who was an- 
nounced at first as a young lady is 
somewhat “ far gone in the wane”— 
wofully deficient asto personal attrac- 
tions—a sort of Polly that makes us 
pity Macheath, who in taking sueh 
a mate had certainly the worst of it. 
When he sang the beautiful air “ My 
heart was so free, &e.” at the words 

T sip’t each flow’r, 
I chang’d ev’ry hour, 
But here ev’ry flower is tinited.” 

Our eyes involuntarily wandered 
from the lady’s face to her chaplet ; 
which was really a very pretty as- 
semblage of roses and lilies—As to 
Mrs. H. Kemble’s voice, there are 
one or two good notes in it, but 
upon the whole her abilities as a 
singer are of a very inferior descrip- 
tion. 

Of Miss Aylett we can only say 
that she has a pleasing countenance, 
a good set of tceth, a tolerable figure, 
and skips about the stage with much 
agility; upon the whole, however, 
nature Seems to have rendered her 

fitter for a tale of love” than to be 
Capering to the flourish of a fiddle ; 
her companion, Mr. St. Albin, in 
point of talent seems to be much on a 
par with herself. 


We sincerely hope, for his own 


‘Sake, that Mr. Arnold has a strong 


corps de reserve, or we fear his sum: 
mer campaign will not be Very suc. 
cessful. As to his warriors, we q 
not think they will do much for him, fot 
however they might excite the curio. 
sity of a traveller in the Wilds gf 
Canada, their appearance on the 
stage is absurd ; and moreover {or 
theatrical purposes, an hundred such 
might be procured at a shilling per 
night, whose gestures would be just 
as amusing, and just as well under. 
stood; as to their language Mr. Ar- 
nold himself might manufacture it 
ad libitum. All w® could discover in 
it was that one continually cried wib- 
belee wobbulee, and the other cried 
hun. As the Frenchman in the“ Mail 
Coach Adventures” says ; “ Vatis dat 
hun ???—Some doubts having beenex- 
pressed asto the reality of these Ame- 
ricans, Mr. Arnold has since thought 
proper to place them after the per- 
formance in the saloon of bis the- 
atre for inspection. 


CIRCUS. 


One of those lively bits of satire, 
in the composition of which Mr. . 
Dibdin is so happy, has been brought 
forward at this theatre, under the 
title of “ How to write an Opera; 
or, the Delights of Dramatic Author- 
ship.”—In this piece, the torments 
and vexations which a dramatic av- 
thor undergoes during the progress 
of his bantling towards performance 
are displayed in a most laughable 
manner, and evidently by oe who 
has witnessed the process. The 
whole strength of the company is put 
into requisition, and it is performed 
in the most effective manner. During 
the tedious round of benefits at the 
regular theatres, a more than ordi- 
nary success has attended the pe 
formances at this house ; and we ca? 
by no means fee} surprised at the outs 
cries the monopolizers are making at 
the success of the Minor Thealres, 
when we see the crowds which night 
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ly flock to the Circus. A new 
piece called “‘ False Accusation,” has 


just been produced. 


ASTLEY’S. 


The chief attraction at this thea- 
tre isa novel sort of exhibition pro- 
duced on the 15th June, called “ The 
Dandy Family and the Ascot Jockies,” 
in which six ponies run several heats 
over a race course, formed by exten- 
sive platforms, combining the whole 
extent ofthe stage and riding school, 
and exhibiting thereon post chaises, 
gigs, tilburys, caravaus, carts, and a 
four-in-hand barouche, all drawn by 
real horses. 


This racing fox-chasing, this fam’d 
four-in-hand. 

Each actor declares paradoxical fun ; 

For whil’st on the stage they are all 
at a stand; 

Their pieces ’tis seen have a wonder- 
ful run! 


REGENCY, 


The season, by the regular com- 
pany, at this theatre terminated last 
week ; and it has now been opened 
by Mr. H. Beverly, fora few nigits, 
under the appellation of THE THEA- 
TRE OF VARIETY. The promissory 
bill of performances which we have 
seen, is very good. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


This little theatre continues to pros- 
per under the management of Mr. C. 
Dibdin. The new pantomime of “ Sal- 
magundi, or the Clown’s Dish of all 
sorts,” in which Grimaldi sustains the 
part ofthe clown continues very attrac- 
tive. Ii Diavolo Antonio also exhibits 
on the corde volante; Mr. C. Dibdin has 
likewise produced a new serio comic 
equa-drama, in two acts, called 


“ O'Donoughue and his White 
Worse ;” interspersed with music 
chiefly selected from the Irish Melo- 


dies. Various other new pieces and 
new performers are forthcoming. 


EAST LONDON THEATRE. 

In order to make our notice of the 
London Theatres complete, we merely 
record that this theatre, situate in 
Wellclose Square, continues open for 
the amusement of literary butchers 
in Whitechapel and its vicinity. Mr. 
Hamerton from Covent Garden has 
found his way here, and the manager 
assures us, that he has astonished the 
natives. We recommend to Mr. Ha- 
merton the old proverb, /1 vaut mieux 
étre le premier dans le,Village que le 
second a Rome. 


PRIVATE THEATRE. 


A very pretty little theatre has 
been opened in Gough Street, Gray’s 
Inn Lane, near to the late Mr. Hunt- 
ingdon’s Chapel, which we were in- 
duced to visit June 4, for the purpose 
of witnessing the performance of 
“ John Bull,” and “ Past Ten o’- 
clock,’ by a company of amateurs, 
(cousisting chiefly of gentlemen in 
public vilices,) who really sustained 
their respective parts in a creditable 
manner. Peregrine was played bya 
Mr. Short, who had some very good 
points about him; and who in the 
scene with Job Thornberry, where 
he offers to relieve him from distress, 
was very eflective ; but unfortunately 
in giving him the casket which was 


_ slung across his shoulders, he con- 


trived to make him a present of his 
wig into the bargain! which some- 
what destroyed the pathos of the scene. 
Mr. Green, too, who played honest 
Dan, displayed much humour, but 
managed to knock down the Red 
Cow, with a hamper of provisions. 
Bating an accident or two of this na- 
ture, which could only be attributed 
to want of experience, the parts were 
admirably sustained. Tom Shuffieton 
was extremely well played by Mr. Wil- 
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liams, and Frank Rochdale would 
have been so likewise, had the gen- 
tleman known two words of his part ; 
but memories are sometimes trea- 
cherous, and the cleverest men cannot 
sely upon them at alltimes. The fe- 


male parts were tolerably Sustained 
but one of the ladies seemed to hare 
an unusual allowance of Spirits. The 
house was extremely full, and the COM: 
pany in high good humour. 


Siliscellancous Articles. 


ELECTION BILL. 
To ihe Editor of the British Stage. 


Str,—As elections appear at the 
present moment to occupy the atten- 
tion of every individual in the nation, 
and whatever relates to them is ea- 
gerly read, you may perhaps find a 
corner in your work for the following 
copy of acurious Bill, lately delivered 
to an Irish Member, by a publican:— 


ore eating 16 Freeholders, £ s. d. 
_ above stairs, for Sir John, 
at 3s. 3d. a head...........000 2 126 
To eating 11 more, below 
stairs, and 2 Clergyman af- 
1 159 
To six beds, in one room, & 
four in another, at 2 gui- 
neas every bed, three or 
four in a bed every night... 22 15 0 
To 23 horses in the yard all 
night, at 13d. every one of 
them, and fora man watch- 
ing them all night ............ 85 
To breakfast and tea, next 
day, for every one of them, 
and as many as they 
brought with them, as 
- near as I can guess ......... 4 120 
To beer, porter, and punch, 
for the first day and night, 
Lam not sure, but I think, 
for the three first days and 
a half of the Election, as 
tear as I can guess, and be 
exact, is, in all or there- 
79 155 
To shaving, dressing, and 
sropping the heads of 43 


Freeholders for Sir John, 
at 13d. for every one of 
THEM 


£115.17 

June 26, 1818. T. 
BENEFIT TICKETS. 

At this period of the year it is very 
common to see bills posted about the 
town, oflering rewards on_ the parts 
of various performers for the reco 
very of certain packets of tickets 
which they pretend to have lost ; and 
on every benefit-night the play-bills 
invariably contain the notice at the 
bottom— Tickets sold at the doors 
will not be admitted.” As the mean- 


_ ing of all this may not be exactly in- 


teiligible to every one; a brief expla- 
nation may probably be acceptable.— 
It is the custom of several of the 
actors (one low comedian in patti. 
cular) to force upon their tradesmen 
a quantity of these. tickets, to the 
amount frequently of five or teu 
pounds ; or in the event of their res 
fusing to take them they lose the cus- 
tom of these “ brief chronicles of the 
times.” Of course the poor devils 
upon whom these tickets are thrust, 
dispose of them again as quickly as 
possible to the fruiterers, &c. round 
the theatres, at a loss of about op 
per cent. These are again retailed 
at the doors by the fruitwomen ; and 
hence the cries of * Bor ticket for 
six shillings—take two im the pit, 
and save you a shilling.”—As this 
traffic, however, if suffered to pro 
ceed without discouragement, might 
prevent afew pounds from passing into 
the pockets of the avaricious pe 
formers, they endeavour to Pe 
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siade the public that these tickets 
have been forged or stolen, and 
hence the notice appehded to the 
bills, as stated above: It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the stories 
about the loss of tickets are mere: 
inventions, and that the money-takers 
are not only unable to distinguish 
those which are sold at the doors, 
from those which are not ; but can- 


‘not legally stop them, were the case 


otherwise. 
June 2. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 

Sir,—As you inserted a short time 
since some curious anecdotes rela- 
tiveto the customs and manners of 
the ancients, perhaps the following 
particulars which appeared in the 
Grub Street Journal, May 6, 1731, 
and which were also reprinted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 
195, may not be unamusing. The 
communication to the journal was in 
the form of a: letter, written by a 
Welchman, giving an account of the 
ancient laws and language of his 
country ; wherein he says that Dr. 
Wotton collected the laws of their 
good King Hoel into a body.—This 
King Hoel he supposes to have lived 
eight hundred years previous to the 
year 1731. The book informs us, 
that oue of the chief officers at the 
king’s court, wes the foot-scratcher, 
who held the king’s feet in his lap 
from dinner till — bed-time, 
Scratched him; he supposes it was also 
a Scotch custom, which occasioned 
King James the First to say, that 
Scratching for the itch was too great 
a pleasure fora subject. 

The third officer was the Yeoman 
of the cow-dung, who looked after 
the king’s cattle, and had the honour 
of sleeping in the buttery. The fifth 
honour was given to the porter, who 
had the melt or gut of every animal 


killed for a perquisite. He was 
Vol. II. 


cassio. 
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and. 


allowed also what was left of the 
king’s toasted cheese. Cheese was 
esteemed a great rarity, as appears 
from the great value set on a cut. 
This animal, as soon as it could 
catch mice, was valued at four-pence, 
the price of a goat. The qualities 
of a good cat were, she must have 
good ears, eyes, teeth, claws and tail, 
be a gocd mouser, and not eat her 
kittens. If any one killed a cat, he 
was fined so much wheat, as the cat 
being hung up by the tail, with the 
head touching an even floor, would, 
heaped about her, reach the top of 
her tail. The porter was likewise 
employed in providing straw for the 
kins’s bed, this was a little trouble- 
some, because the king had clean 
straw every night. 

The royal palace was thatched, 
and sustained by six columus or posts. 
The penalty of burning down one of 
these posts was forty pence. The 
roof was valued at eighty pence. 
The palace of a nobleman was 
valued at half the price. 

Yours, &e. 
A BOOK-WORM, 


THE DUCHESS OF 
KINGSTON 


Had an idea, that it was advisable 
not to stand upon ceremony on cer- 
tain occasions. Even time, place, or 
convenience were not considered, if 
the case were pressing. An instance 
of this occurred at Petersburgh, 
which gave rise to lampoons in every 
house in that capital.. The Duchess 
stopped, one morning, at the shop of 
a cabinet-maker, to look, as was her 
custom, at the various articles he had 
for sale. In a particular apartment 
there was a piece of furniture, com- 
modious for the purpose her Grace 
wanted; she sent the master of the 
shop on a frivolous commission, and 
paid her devoirs as nature directed: 
on his return, all things were, as he 
x 
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left them, in a covered state, and the: 


Duchess retired with a promise to 


honour bim with her favours at 


future time. It was the season of 
summer, when exhalations are power- 
tul, and the ecabinet-maker had the 
sense of smelling in perfection. He 
traced the effect to the proper cause, 
and he waited on the Duchess to 
inform her, that she had so damaged 
the piece of furniture as to induce 
him to hope she would purchase it. 
This she refused, and the refusal in- 
duced him, out of revenge, to disco- 
ver the circumstance. It circulated 
through Petersburgh, and reached 
the ears ef the Empress, who laughed 
most heartily at the transaction; of 
which the Duchess being apprised, 
she sent for the cabinet-maker, and 


paid him the price which be demanded 
for the utensil. 


DRINKING OF HEALTHS. 


In page SI of a book called 
“ Healthes Sicknesse, or a commo- 
dious and brief discourse ; prouisg, 
the drinking and pledging of Healthes 
to be Sinfull, and vtterly unlawful 
unto Christians,” by Wm. Prynne. 
Printed at London, 1628, the fellow- 
ing anecdote occurs—* It is record- 
ed* of Popelus the Second, King of 
Poland, that having incurred the 
displeasure of his Nobilitic, through 
his ill government, for which they 
intended to depose him: he fained 
himselfe to be very sicke, by his 
Queen’s aduice ; and thereupon sent 
for twenty of the chiefe Princes of 
Pomerania, who had the principall 
voyce in the election of the Polonian 
kings, to come and visit him in his 
sickness, which they did accordingly. 
The king upon their coming request- 
ed them to elect his Sonne to the 
kingdome after his decease, which 
thing they answered they would wil- 


* Guagninus Rerum Polon. Tom. i. 
Pp. 62. 


ingly doe if the rest of the Nobili. 
tie would consent unto it. The 
queene in the mean time provides y 
cup of sudden poyson of purpose to 
dispatch them, and presents it to 
them all to drinke the king her hys- 
band’s health. 'Fhey,- to testify their 
love and allegiance to’ the king, 
dranke off the cup as: their manner 
was, unto his health, but to their 
own confusion and immediate death: 
and to the subversion of all the stocke 
and raee of the Polonian princes: 
sodaine and fearful, yet just judgment 
of God, upon these princes, who 
were much addicted to the drinking 
of healthes in former times. But loe 
the infinite justice of God on both 
hands. Out of the dead and poyson. 
ed earcasses, there issued such infi- 
nite troopes and swarmes of rattes 
and mice as ehased Popelus, his wife, 
and all his children from place to 
place, both by sea and land, till at 
last they were foreed to flie to the 
strong Castle of Gracconia, where 
they were devoured, and eaten up of 
these rattes and mice, in despite of 
guard, and garrisons, aud all those 
artes, and pollicies of fire, and 
water-workes, that were used te 
secure them.” 


THE SURVEYOR.—No. 5. 


“ T’d choose those friends whose company 
would be 

A great advance to my felicity- 

‘¢ of humours suited to my own. 


Pomfret’s “ Choice.” 

Amongst all the terms which we 
make use of to express our thoughts, 
there are few so vague, and of suck 
doubtful meaning as that of “ Good 
Company.” I question whether if 
a man were to hear the opinions 
of a hundred people as to its im- 
port, whether be would find two of, 
them coincide. The merchant woulé 
say nothing met his views on that head 
but the society of those who could 
state with precision the price of the 
funds at any hour of the day; could 
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coltleet news of the failure of a great 
house, of the plans of stock jobbers, 
of the lading of a ship, the arrival of 
a bale of goods, or the increase of 
population in the plantations; whilst 
he would turn with disgust from the 
babbling of one who knew by heart 
the names of all the performers at the 
rival theatres, and their respective 
cast of characters; could remember 
the production of one play, and the 
damnation of another; with various 
minutie respecting the cut of a coat, 
the exact size of the toe of a boot, 


the gallantries of a-peer, or the names. 


of the lap-dogs of a lady of quality; 
in short, such astock of knowledge as 
would constitute him the best Com- 
pany in the world for a dandy. It 
does not, I confess, appear reasonable 
that a set of drunken fellows should 
be the best Company; and yet there 
are many who inhale the poisonous 
juice till their wits are as exhausted 
as their bottles ; and when they have 
exchanged a dozen or two glass-shots 
for fellowship’s sake, with about an 
equal number of benedictiens ; when 
they have had their heads broken, 
aud their pockets picked, they swear 
they never were in such good Company 
in their lives, the only society for 
gentlemen to be in; whilst their plais- 
ters and bandages would remind 
them, one would think, that it was 
the only society they ought to be out 
of. Another of the beings who is 
thought by his associates good Com- 
pany is the whist-player. Hilarity 
and jocund conversation are the soul 
of society, and serve to enliven the 
passing hour—whist players, by ancw 
System, substitute knit brows, pouting 
lips, and forbidding aspects for the 
unrufled front, and the cheerful 
sinile. With their whole thoughts 
confined to the disposal of a trump, 
or the retention of a good card, they 


seldom rouse themselves from the de- 
lightful speculation, till the mistake, 
or the differing opinion, of some focal, 
that can’t play, forces from them ex- 
clamations litile suited to their former 
gravity; expressing their disgust and 
astonishment that such people can 
pretend to mix in the werld, and be- 
tray their ignorance in so gross a 
manner. I know a man who is very 
desirous to be considered good Com- 
pany wherever he visits; so to ac- 
complish this, be has scraped toge- 
ther about half-a-dozen facetious 
stories, which compose his stock in 
trade, and in the narration of which 
he contrives very dexterously to in- 
terweave a timely laugh, a shrug, a 
wink, or an expressive tone. In or- 
der to make them last, he keeps a re- 
gular account of the place and time 
in which he made use of each; and 
manages them with such economy, 


that in spite of the interruption he 


now and then meets with from some 
surly Diogenes, who with a bow-wow, 
and a grunt, reminds the gentleman 
that he has told him that before, he 
has attained to nearly the summit of 
his wishes, and in order to proceed 
with fresh éclut, intends soon, I un- 
derstand, to publish a new story, the 
chief incidents of which, as far as I 
can collect, will be the flight, and sub- 
sequent adventures, of his aunts par- 
rot. A eountry squire with his gun, 
horses, and dogs, pronounces the fel- 
low to be a blockhead that can’t get 
up to his middle in wet and dirt, 
crack arib occasionally, (in order, 
suppose, to give him an opportanity 
of cracking a joke,) sing a bunting- 
song, or relate what gaod fun they had 
with the person at the Jast justice- 
meeting. Now a man that can do 
these, and such thiags, is account- 
ed by him damned good company ; 
nay, he would be without a rival 
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in his esteem, were it not for his bot- 
tle, which he thinks better, because it 
not only contains within itself a fund 
of sprightliness, but it also communi- 


-eates it to him; and, like a true 


friend, makes him as much as itself, 
dizzy-looking, of no use, and rather 
inclined to totter. The last of 
those that I shall mention, in conclu- 
sion, as thinking themselves good 
Company, are smokers. I may be ex- 
cused however, from giving a particu- 
lar description of them, as they quite 
exclude all strangers. But one may 
easily imagine what rare companions 
they must make, that can’t speak to 
one another on account of their pipes, 
see one another for the fumes of the 
tobacco, or even smell one another for 
the perfume of it. Fancy then my 
little knowledge of their penetration, 
whose exhalations are impenetrable ; 
of their oral faculties, who are nearly 
choked ; or of their aspect, whose re- 
treat is impervious to a Surveyor. 


c. P. 


Mr. POPE’s GHOST. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 
Sir,—Being at Drury Lane Theatre 
a few evenings since, ‘to witness the 


performance of ‘ Hamlet,” I was 


particularly struck with the great 
appearance of the Ghost.—Now, I be- 
lieve that all men, women, and chil- 
dren, who have the least idea of what 
an apparition or spirit may resemble, 
certainly do not conceive it to be 
hlessed with corpulency, which was 
the cace with the Ghost that evening; 
personated (as I believe it usually is) 
by Mr. Pope. Let me figure to you his 
as fully sublime appearance. His legs 
notunlike those which formerly sup- 
ported the carcass of Mr. Daniel 
Lambert, of notorious celebrity; or 
perhaps more closely resembling two 
ef the balustrades of Waterloo Bridge, 


His body, displaying a rotundity a. 
most equal to that of the aforesaid 
gentleman. His face, the hue of Bar. 
dolph’s nose (which you mast admit 
does not exactlycorrespond with Hora, 
tio’s description.) His voice, blendin 
the bleating of a lamb with the belloy. 
ing of a bull; and his gait the mog 
awkward and undignified that can be 
imagined. Now, Sir, be judge your. 
self—is such a personage qualified to 
perform the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” and 
properly to impress on the minds of 
the audience the beautiful and solemn 
passages contained in that part? Most 
assuredly not—When the Ghost was 
sinking through the trap, in the first 
act, the audience, already tickled by 
his grotesque appearance, burst into 
aloud laugh, at a wag in the pit un- 
luckily exclaiming ‘* Faith, he'll not 
get through,” which entirely marred 
the effect of the scene.—I pray you, 
either by inserting this in your publi- 
cation, or (if you have witnessed it) 
by passing a critical censure on it 
yourself, hold up to ridicule such an 
absurdity ; and I fervently hope that 
should Old Drury ever again open her 
doors for the performance of “ Ham- 
let,” or any other play, I shall find 
that Mr. Pope has for his own sake 
and that of the public, completely 
given up the ghost, 


Westminster, A. 2 
13 June, 1818, 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from p. 90.) 


““ In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take de. 
gree, 


“ Mus i i by reading me.” 
Must learn his rudiments by Dryden. 


First sight. Women dearly love that 
a man should fall in love with them at 
Jirst sight ; it flatters their vanity ama 
zingly, and gives them an higher idea 
of his taste and good sense than could 
be effected by ten years’ courtship 1? 
the hum-dram common-place style. 
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Flame. This word has much the 


same signification as love, and is a 


monosyllable in constant use in affairs 
of gallantry. 


Flattery. Whatever may be said by 
the men, of the women’s love of flat- 
tery, it is certain that they are just as 
easily duped by it themselves. What 
numbers are every day imposed upon, 
through this medium, by women, who 
make exactly the same protestations 
to the next man they fall in with. It 
js so delightful to imagine one’s self 
beloved, even by the meanest object, 
that we with difficulty withhold cre- 
dence from an assurance of the kind, 
given by amere wanton, though it is 
against all reason and common sense 
that she should be sincere. 


Foudness, Nothingis so disgusting 
as too much fondness. The excessive 
hauteur, reserve, and shyness, of some 
women before they yield, are far more 
endurable than their too great tender- 
ness afterwards. Perhaps nothing on 
earth is so insufferable as the fondness 
of a woman when you are tired of her. 


Fop. Afop is one who has not the 
honour to be a coxcomb; there is not 
stul¥ enough in him to reach that cha- 
racter. Heis extremely weti satisfied 
with bis person; fancies every woman 
that sees him cannot help dying for 
him; and that he may give the poor 
creatures as much excuse as possible 
for their fatal weakness, adds to his 
person one reason more for their 
liking it, by dressing in the most taw- 
dry manner. He verifies the general 
maxim, that a thing which can do no 
harm, will never do much good: for, 
as no woman can fall to him who is 
not as perfectly worthless as himself, 
somay you safely defy him to make 
any woman happy that deserves to be 
SO. 


Fribble. Fhis is an animal par- 


165 


taking in some degree of the nature 
of the being just described, but of a 
still more despicable description. 


“* That light unmeaning thing, 
‘* That smiles with all, and weeps with 
none.” 


Byron. 

There is ever a silly, insipid simper 
on their countenances. Without any 
of the good qualities of their own sex, 
they affect all the bad ones of the 
other; while what is at the worst ri- 
diculous in a woman, isin them nau- 
seous and disgusting. 

Friend. This character, between 
men and women, is frequent!y nothing 
but a mask to disguise the lover, who 
is the more to be feared when he thus 
dissembles his designs, and watches 
the advantages of an unguarded mo- 
ment. The women should admit of 
no friend, that may by possibility be- 
comealover. They love their danger 
who scorn this advice. 

Friendship. Women go further in 
love than men, but it must be allowed 
that men outstrip them in friendship. 
Women, in short, are incapable of it. 
Their most ardent friendships seldom 
survive their leaving school, or at 
best, till their marriage. Almost 
every woman must be aware of having 
in her girlish days exchanged vows of 
eternal friendship with those whose 
very names she has forgotten. With 
men it isa plant of slower growth, 
but far more lasting. Most men have 
commenced friendships at school, or 


_jn their youth, which lasted through 


life. 

Gallant, <A gallant is in plain 
English a favoured lover.—He is one 
who is master of the whole language 
and practice of love. He abounds 
in sentimental expression, without 
having one grain of sentiment. He 
isa stoic in love, neither mov’d by 
what he says ordoes. Acool observer 
of every emotion he excites in the 
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hearts of the women he attacks, his 
disorder is regulated, and his trans- 
portseoncerted. A perfect actor, it 
is hard to know bim but by fatal ex- 
perience. The best guard against the 
danger of such beings, is not to suffer 
their approaches; and for the women 
to dread the gallant in every lover 
who addresses her, till she puts him 
to the onlytest, that of an honourable 
engagement. 

Gallantry Is frequently used as a 
word synonimous with love. Nothing, 
however, is more common than gal- 
Jantry without love ; but there can be 
no love without gallantry; and the 
best teacher of it is love itself. 

AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 
{ To be continued. ) 


MY POCKET-BOOK.—No, 19. 


** It is an humble, but not an aseless labour, 
to collect into one point the wit, humour, and 


instruction which lie ‘scattered through many 
volumes.’ ” 


Tux Lonpon Cuckoups. This un- 
equalled mass of the grossest ribaldry 
and absurdity was for many years re- 
gularly performed at each of the thea- 
tres on Lord Mayor’s Day, in ridi- 
cule of the citizens, It was first 
omitted to be played on that day in 
1752, when Garrick caused another 
piece to be performed at Drury Lane. 
The “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” for 
November, 1752, p. 535, contains a 
list of the plays acted at the theatres 
during that month, from which it ap- 
pears that the comedy in question 
was played at Covent Garden, but 
not at Drury Lane, where the “ Mer. 
chant of Venice” was substituted. 
The editor of the magazine subjoins 
to the list of plays the following ob- 
servations on the subject: —“ It 
apjears by this list that Mr. Gar- 
rick is solicitous to banish vice 
from the theatre, by his having first 
omitted to exhibit that scandalous 


piece ‘* The London Cuckolds,” oy 
the evening of Lord Mayor's Day, 
contrary to immemorial custom, an 
the practice of the other house.” 

The piece, however, was played at 
Covent Garden for a season or two 
longer on the usual day, till the ens. 
tom was broken through at that thes. 
tre also, by Georgethe Second having 
commanded the “ Provoked Hus 
band” in its stead, on the 9th of No. 
vember 1754. After that it gradually fel 
into the oblivion it merited, but it 
still appears to have been occasionally 
performed for some time after, ina 
contracted form, since from a Covent 
Garden bill, in my possession, of 
April, 12, 1782, I find it was per. 
formed on that evening, for the benefit 
of Aickin, in two acts, which was pro, 
bably about the Jast time it ever met 
the light. 

Oxperery’s Drama.—The disposi- 
tion of the several characters at the 
fall of the curtain, given in each num- 
ber of Oxberry’s New English 
Drama,” is not a new idea, A piece 
called The Floating Island; ¢ 
Tragi-Comedy, acted before his Ma- 
jesty at Oxford, August 29, 1636, by 
the Students of Christ Church,” Pub- 
lished 1655, contains at the conclusion 
a similar scale, denominated “ 4 
Scheme of Posture.” 

Dr. Jounson, in his Life of Milton, 
describing the school once kept by his 
author, has the following paragraph: 
“ Of institutions we may judge by 
their effects. From this wonder- 
working academy, I do not know that 
there ever proceeded any uran very 
eminent for knowledge : its only ge” 
uine product, I believe, is @ small 
History of Poetry, written in Laun 
by his nephew, of which, perhaps, nove 
of my readers have ever heard.” 

We may be sure that Dr. Johnsot 
had never seen the book he speaks ol; 
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for itis entirely composed in English, 
though its title begins with two Latin 
words, viz. “ Theatrum Poetarum; 
or, a Complete Collection of the Poets, 
&e.’ a circumstance that probably 


: pisled the biographer of Milton. 


Dr. HirFrernan.—Of this eccentric 
genius some curious anecdoles were 
given in alate number of * My Pocket- 
Book.” He was the author of several 
works on the drama, and his writings 
were just as curious as his actions. 
Amongst these is a “ Theory on the 
Art of Acting,” contained in a volume 
called “* Miscellaniesy” which is now 
remembered only for its eccentricity. 
A specimen of this treatise may per- 
haps amuse the reader. Describing 
the mechanical manner in which the 
players generally die in the last act, 
he draws a caricature scene of a man 
being run through the body, witha 
spit, by hislandlady, on his incapacity 
to pay his reckoning; an idea of the 
vulgar extravagancy which he has run 
into on this occasion, may be formed 
from the concluding lines: 

¢ Uph 

“ Here a gereral contraction of the 
body, which, as nothing violent car 
last long, is to be succeeded by a 
gradual evolution of the members, and 
the two following lines are to be uttered 
in the farewell, endearing, melancholy 
tone: 

“ Farewell, ye caulifflowers, on the 
proud tops 

“ Of brimming tankards, I never more 
Shall see—(a@ pauseY 

Hard—Hard fate '” 

is to be spoken in a canine and snup- 

Pish mode, like ** Darkness, Dark- 

hess,” in Richard the Third. 

O sure it was nyt so much 

“To mean to build a sconce.”— 
Mournful reflection ! 

‘“‘——. But he heavens are just!” 
Here he is to look wistfully and re- 


pentantly towards heayen, then a 
stammer, 

“As half of the last I— (O has 
reigned long enough for the other 
vowels to take their turn) is pro- 
nounced, he is to have the rattles in 
his throat, which are to’ be a¢compa- 
nied by the wish abrupt, the half screw, 
two kicks, and the flop supine, equiva- 
lent to the sailors’ phrase (‘ Good 
night, Nicholas!’) when they are going 
to the bottom.” 

Dr. Forp.—There was a Dr. Ford 
who was intimate with Garrick, and 
many men of rank. The doctor was 
occasionally the butt of the company, 
but now and then endeavoured to turn 
the laugh against them, not without 
success. One day, when the party was 
met together, after dinner, Lord Mon- 
son began to sharpen his wit upon 
him:—‘** Why, doctor, you look so 
rosy, it does a man good to see you.”— 
« Nay, my lord, not so rosy as you.” 
“‘Q, doctor, that is only a reflection 
from your face.” —** Why then, my 
Jord, Iam glad to have supplied your 
lordship with the first reflection you 
ever made in your life.” His lordship 
had notanother wordtosay. Garrick 
then took him up, and after rallying 
him severely, seeing him a little tow 
sore, clapped him onthe baek, “Come, 
come, doctor, don’t be offended, you 
know me.”’”—“ Yes, well enough,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ and so may any fool for 
a shilling.’—The doctor rode a horse 


which he wanted to get rid of;—the 


company agreed to raffle fur him ;~ 
he was valued at twenty guineas, 
which were immediately subscribed ;— 
the doctor had a share also, and, ov 
casting lots, he won the horse himself, 
and rode home, after having silenceé 
the wits, with nineteen guineas in his’ 
pocket. 
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Original Poetry. 


Canzonet. 
Be thou blest, lovely spot! be thou 
blest ; 
Woodbines ever thy green banks 
shall shade ; ; 
Here the ring-dove sliall sull build her 
nest, 
Andas thow’rt by fairies, fond fairies, 
carest, 
Let the rose I now plant never fade! 


Once I slept, lovely spot, inthy bow’r; 


Silent eve notamurmur bad broke ;— 


When my lips felt a touch of such 
pow’r, 

That the breeze as it flies never flutters 
the flow’r, | 


As then flutter’d my heart as I woke. 


How Istarted, andl sten’d; and gaz’d— 


When a voice, wild as Zephyr, I 
heard ! 


Anda laugh, while; T rais’d 


My fond eyes, struck with transport, 
delighted, amaz’d: 
For my Emma beside me appear’d! 


Lovely spot! be thou sacred for this! 


That thou once wanna Emma, the 
maid, 


‘When I slept, and she ventur’d akiss! 


Now receive, ’mid thy bower, this 


token of bliss— 
’Tis a rose I plant never to fade ! 


A Feeling Question. 


What subject shall a youthful poet 
chuse, 


For the first effort of a Virgin muse? 


Shall he in fancy’s maze bewilder’d 
stray, 


And wanton idly in the flow’ry way? 
Or shall he wake to manlier strains 
the lyre, 


And sing as truth and virtue may in- 
spire 


But sing to whom 2—The learned, 
the great ? 
These hiave no wit, and those have yp 
estate, 
Do what he will, the poet’ 
hard ; 
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Epigram. 
Jack prizes high 
His honesty, 
He’s jealous of it to a tittle; 
And well he may, 
For Jack, they say, 
Like many others, has but little, 
OLD 


On a vain; rich Mon. 


Exult not so, proud breathing clay! 
Forgetful that thou borrowest all: 

Remember, there must come a day, 
When he, who lent thee, will recal. 


Then tremble, that thy blessings past, 
Have been unthankfully employ’d: 
They were no more design’d to last, 
Than to be basely misemploy’d. 
MARTIN. 


Lines to Mr. Liston, occasioned by his 
appearing on the boards of Covent 
Garden Theatre, riding ona Donkey, 
(for his benefit) June 9, 1818. 


Howe’er your droll phiz may amuse 
more than wit, 
Howe’er you niay think it does hu- 
mour surpass ; 
I trust, when such folly your fancy may 
hit, 
You at least will acknowledge ¥ 
Smile at anass ! 
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